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The Secret Stair 
$3.50. 


Bottome, Phyllis 
Harcourt, Brace. May 13, 1954. 252p. 


Another hospital novel, this time laid in a Swiss sani- 
torium not long after World War II. It had been the 
war which shaped the personalities and conditioned 
the lives of the hospital staff. At the head was the 
Canadian agnostic, Dr. John MacTaggart, dedicated to 
his work and brilliant in his treatment of the tuber- 
cular, but unyielding about the natural punishment his 
wife must pay for having withheld a blood transfusion 
from a taunting, cursing German soldier who died 
without it. He is assisted by Dr. Joseph Schreiber, de- 
scribed as a good Catholic who had a nagging wife, 
loved his six children and once a year spent an evening 
with the romance of his life, the hospital radiologist. 
He enters into the story but briefly. The third staff 
doctor is Konrad Rainer, a Jewish refugee who had 
been tortured by the Gestapo after an active part in the 
Resistance. Hunted for five years, he is insecure and 
dissolute. 


Sharing his hiding and tortures had been the radiol- 
ogist, Marie Celeste Delarabrie, “born a Catholic as she 
had been born French,” tinged with anti-clericalism, 
but acknowledging a force which had sustained her in 
suffering. Though outraged, and condemned to death, 
she was of sterner stuff and so has never lost her com- 
mon sense, nor her insight and sympathy. She knows 
human nature well, and it is she who advises Elizabeth 
MacTaggart and the three doctors, with each of whom 
she has been intimate on occasion. Elizabeth, in her 
unselfish love for her husband, had pushed him into 
Marie Celeste’s arms when her own life became 
estranged from his. A gentle, sensitive and faithful 
English girl, Dr. Rainer is in love with her and hopes 
the estrangement may lead to her becoming his wife. 


On the same train into the mountains come two new 
patients. Father Michael Bretherton, an Anglican mis- 
sionary worn out from long years in West Africa, is 
in critical condition because he gave up his sleeper to 
the second patient, 15-year-old Caroline who is accom- 
panied by her domineering, possessive mother. Beau- 
tiful as Nefertiti, spoiled and excessively self-centered, 
the girl succeeds before long in setting the hospital by 
the ears, fancying Dr. MacTaggart in love with her 
(and telling his wife as much) and charging Dr. Rainer 
with rape. It is Michael’s understanding and spiritual 
strength which eventually releases the tensions within 


the hospital and, with a very considerable assist from 
Marie Celeste, enables the characters to solve their 
problems. 


The novel reads easily; its craftsmanship is deft and 
sure. The plot is well tailored and no gaps or 
seams show. The characters are without any particular 
depth, however, and the reader is never quite sure 
how Michael contributes to the solution as the author 
says he does. True, Elizabeth’s confession to him 
brings her peace; and true, his refusal of absolution to 
Caroline impells the latter to new measures which 
quicken the plot. (It is with a feeling of triumph that, 
dying, she hears him pronounce the words over her 
which he had earlier withheld.) But more than either 
of these, it is Marie Celeste who makes decisions and 
takes action. Curiously enough, all the characters 
speak much alike, even the 15-year-old mischief-maker 
who seems more mature than her years in knowing how 
to make people respond to her demands for attention. 
The title comes from Watson’s “. . . if indeed there be, 
beyond one darksome door A secret stair, which wind- 
ing to the battlements may lead, Hence to pure light— 
free air—This is the master hope or the supreme de- 
spair.” Each reader will decide for himself which 
Caroline found. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 

Department of Librarianship, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Harvey, Jack Salt in Our Wounds 
Dutton. May 10, 1954. 190p. $3.00. 


This brief “slice of life” novel is solely the story of the 
survivors of an unheroic British tanker, bound from 
Melbourne to Abadan and torpedoed the seventh day 
out. Those of the crew who eluded the machine-gun- 
ning Japanese submariners set out in the one remaining 
boat for Africa, a hopeless distance away, but, because 
of the winds, less hopelessly distant than any nearer 
land. 


Forty-one days later the living were picked up by an- 
other British ship, having gone through such experience 
as would harrow the strongest mind, storm, heat, star- 
vation and madness, adrift in an open boat. 


The verisimilitude obvious in this little book is un- 
doubtedly due to the author’s direct experience as an 
Australian merchant seaman during the war for he 
himself spent thirty-eight days in a boat under the same 
conditions. The author is also, however, a bookseller, 
and therefore, by the most favorable interpretation, a 
literate man. 


In a sense the literacy spoils the book. Somewhat 
purple patches of reflective comment are out of keep- 
ing with the tone and professed point of view of the 
rest. Also, the chief eyewitness character, possibly be- 
cause of the author’s efforts to avoid self-identification, 
just is not a person at all. 


For the rest, while suitable reading for adults, Salt in 
Our Wounds, as what it is, pales completely beside 
last year’s The Boat, a personal record by Walter Gib- 
son, to which prospective readers are hereby referred 
for the best in the field. 
Clinton J. Maguire, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Chessman, Caryl Cell 2455 Death Row 
Prentice-Hall. May 3, 1954. 361p. $3.95. 

This is an autobiography written by a young man under 
sentence of death at San Quentin Prison. The author 
is scheduled to die for kidnapping two women, the 
climax of a life of delinquency, crime, violence and 
rebellion. 


From a literary standpoint the book is an exercise in 
the use of words. It is obvious that the author is in 
love with polysyllabic words, even if he has to use five 
of them to describe what could have been better done 
in one. At times, as in the first two chapters describing 
an execution in the lethal chamber, there is some taut, 
striking writing. At other times the book reads like 
slick crime story. 


Viewed from the point of its contribution to an under- 
standing of what makes the criminal this venture into 
criminology leaves much to be desired. The author 
states that he has been diagnosed as a aggressive psycho- 
path. His criminal activities are adequate substantia- 
tion of his aggression. 

His psychopathic personality is clearly revealed in a 


number of ways, not the least in his supreme egotism, 
his description of himself as a brilliant, precocious, 


Theobald — 


Maruyama Best SELLERS 
highly intelligent, devastatingly logical, etc., young 
man. His inability to learn from experience, his pro- 
jection of all his own problems onto others and his in- 


make up his life are further evidences of this quality. 
Essentially, it is a story of a “guy in love with a won- 
derful guy,” himself. 


ability to see his own role in the series of events which | 


Born of a good family background, with loving parents | 
and especially a loving mother, Chessman early has an_ | 
attack of encephalitis. This illness drew him closer to 
his mother. Later when she becomes a bed ridden in- 
valid, because of an accident, he withdraws even | 
further from outside contacts. His first thefts are for 
food for his family which has become economically | 
impoverished. From here on he becomes a rebel, fight- 
ing society which he terms a jungle. Everywhere there 

is hypocrisy, cruelty, sadism, everything that is bad. 
Through all this our author fights back only to destroy 
this bad society, only to equal the poor balance of life. 
Society is to blame for his actions, for his feelings, for 
his cynicism, for his crimes. One almost gets the pic- 
ture of a knight in shining armor riding off to slay the 
cruel dragon of society. 


There is a Hollywood touch to this book too. While 
confined in prison he learns from an inmate of certain 
papers which were stolen from a Hollywood producer. 
These papers were instructions from Nazi leaders about | 
introducing pro-Nazi propaganda into American films. 
The author conceives the idea that he will break prison 
and deliver the papers to the producer. Then, the 
producer is to be fooled into believing that Chessman 
is pro-Nazi. This will lead to his being smuggled out 
of America into Germany where he will gain entrance 
into the inner circle of Nazis. Once this is accom- 
plished he will kill Hitler. True, he might be killed 
by Hitler or be held as a traitor by the FBI but what 
cares our author who is now fired by urgings of supreme 
patriotism. 


Chessman states he is writing this book to inform the | 
hated society of what was wrong with him and thus 
help society to help others like him. This reviewer 
strongly suspects the reason is an attempt to arouse | 
public sympathy to prevent his execution. | 


There is a value to this book however. It very clearly | 
and starkly delineates the life and times of the “rebel | 
without a cause,” the criminal psychopath. It retells | 
what the student of crime and penology knows, that | 
our present methods of dealing with the delinquent and 
criminal leaves much to be desired. Despite this how: | 
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ever, I doubt that this book makes a serious contribu- 
tion to the scientific understanding of crime. As a 
revelation of the devious workings of the psychopathic 
personality it is worth reading. As a contribution to 
criminology there is a question in the mind of this re- 
viewer as to its value. 


John J. Baldi, 

Chairman, 

Department of Social Sciences, 
University of Scranton 
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Theobald, Robert A., Rear Admiral, USN 
The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor 
Devin-Adair. Apr. 21, 1954. 202p. $3.50. 


Subtitled “The Washington Contribution to the Jap- 
anese Attack,” this book is an admittedly partial analy- 
sis of events leading up to December 7, 1941. The 
author, who was Commander, Destroyers, Pacific Fleet, 
on that day, and who was a friend and admirer of the 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, had an understandable curiosity about hap- 
penings in Washington which were unknown to those 
on Oahu during the attack. Convinced that Kimmel, 
and his Army opposite-number, General Short, had re- 
ceived a “raw deal” for some reason, the author has 
spent much time in examining the records of the year 
1941. 


His conclusion is not novel; the ground has been gone 
over before by others with the same suspicions. Ad- 
miral Theobald squarely places the proposition that the 
then President of the United States deliberately sought 
the events of Pearl Harbor Day, that to bring these 
about he deliberately ordered vital information with- 
held from Kimmel and Short, and then, to suppress 
the truth, that the two field commanders were saddled 
with blame for errors they did not commit. 


Obviously this is a controversial topic, and sponsors of 
the point of view here expressed are generally dismissed 
with an ad hominem argument and the designation 
“crank.” Two prefaces supplied to this book, one by 
Kimmel himself, the other by the outspoken Fleet Ad- 
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miral William F. (Bull) Halsey, USN, have served to 
forestall the deafening oblivion of silence which might 
have greeted the work. They have already, prior to 
publication, caused a front-page news story in one of 
the country’s most respected newspapers, a story in 
which the principal military figures of the book, Mar- 
— and Stark, were prodded into saying “no” to the 
thesis. 


Admiral Theobald writes with evident sincerity. He 
assembles a multitude of evidence. His point of view 
bespeaks a Navy-trained lawyer. Much of what he 
presents is necessarily inference. But the inferences 
will always be made until a thoroughly satisfactory ex- 
planation in answer to the questions raised is given. 


The author’s conclusion may be completely wrong. 
But one thing he does which other writers in the field 
have heretofore failed to accomplish; he appears to rule 
out pure high-level stupidity as a cause of the tragedy. 


The verdict may be with posterity, but a book like this 
is a sure guaranty that the way will be kept open for 
posterity to judge. For our contemporaries it is invalu- 
able if only for the questions it poses. 


Clinton J. Maguire, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
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Maruyama, Michiro Anatahar. 
Translated by Younghill Kang. Hermitage. Apr. 19, 1954. 
206p. $3.50. 

In June, 1944, three impressed wooden ships, attached 
to the Japanese Navy, were attacked by American 
planes while en route to Saipan. The survivors of the 
attack landed on the island of Anatahan, about sixty 
miles from Saipan, and later achieved some notoriety 
by refusing to acknowledge that the war had ended, 
holding out, or rather hiding out, until June, 1951, 
when they were persuaded to surrender and be re- 
turned to their homes. 


The author of this book, a conscript soldier and pro- 
fessional samisen player (a specially trained musician 
and singer), was one of the twenty men who landed 
from the three boats. He has told the story of the 
seven years in measured tones, deploring the violence 
which often broke out and mildly moralizing on the 
foibles of his fellows. Most annoying of the trials 
which the survivors underwent was the presence on the 
island of a lone Japanese woman. Unfortunately, the 
tale of the castaways is far from edifying in any way; 
of great significance is the nickname, “Queen Bee,” 
given to the woman. The incidence of murder because 
of her was appalling; the impassivity of those neither 
killed nor killers, nor lovers, was even more so. 


Because of the lack of any worthwhile derivation from 
the years these men spent on Anatahan the story is 
worth a newspaper item (or possibly the undoubtedly 
lurid motion picture which has been based upon it) 
but scarcely this rather extended and often pointless 
narrative. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 
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Decker, Clarence R. and Mary Bell 
A Place of Light 


Hermitage. Mar. 18, 1954. 288p. $3.75. 


“Administration is a strumpet . . . It will ruin him,” 
from Carl Sandburg, and “Much of it will be plain 
hell, but it’s worth it—I know!” from the widow of 
another university president were the gloomy forebod- 
ings which greeted Mary Bell Decker when her husband 
was offered the presidency of the University of Kansas 
City. This volume is the story of the out-come, once 
they had made the sacrifice of the life they had en- 
visioned—calm, teaching, study, writing—to accept the 
challenge. They were, in their separate roles, it seems, 
able, diplomatic— and fortunate enough to live for 
fifteen years (1938-1953) in a sort of Acadia of content 
and achievement, despite the rainy days or threats of 
storm. The collaborative work of the two is written 
in the first person singular by Mrs. Decker, who makes 
of really heavy material a very readable and human 
book. This she does in part by her stories of the many 
greats who came to the campus as visiting professors, 
displaced teachers or simply guests. 


When Clarence R. Decker at the age of 33 became 
president of the five year old college, it bore but did not 
merit the title of University of Kansas City. It con- 
sisted of a converted mansion, a stable, a greenhouse 
and 264 students. When he left, fifteen years later, in 
1938, it had thousands of students, graduate and under- 
graduate, professional schools, including fine arts, many 
buildings, and all the other paraphernalia of a com- 
plete university. That such should happen in these 
days is not too strange. But the miracle is that it did 
not just happen. Rather, from scratch,a university was 
molded as a work of art. And, as far as circumstances 
allowed, it was fashioned from a mental blueprint and 
according to a philosophy of education and “Idea” of 
a university. 


We are more accustomed to the development and 
transformation of such institutions due to opportunity, 
popular demand, the latest fad of the more vocal “edu- 
cationists.” It is a process of piecemeal and unrelated 
mutation. But Decker seems to have initiated or 
guided his university in seizing or rejecting an oppor- 
tunity, changing a course or a policy, according as it 
did or did not harmonize with the other elements of 
his blueprint and his philosophy. Who reads this re- 
view must have concluded that Decker was a cham- 
pion of the “Liberal Arts” theory that education is the 
development of the whole man, with all his faculties, 
relationships, responsibilities. And such was the case. 
He attempted to integrate with this policy even the 
students in the schools of fine arts and the other pro- 
fessional schools. Moreover, he was keen enough to 
observe, as the book states: 


“Educators everywhere were paying lip service to the 
‘thoughtful, well-rounded man’ with a ‘sense of re- 
sponsibility in the general welfare’ but the trend had 
been increasingly in the direction of specialization and 


Best SELLERS 


vocationalism.” He observed that many institutions 
were tricked by the illusion of a general education 
which consists merely in the dilution of the old spe- 
cialized courses with general surveys “that can be as 
dangerous as they are superficial.” 


The same discernment, humanity and balance mark 
the president’s attack on all the facets of university 
life, whether technical, academic, social, or what may 
be. Separate chapters deal with his handling of all the 
diversified problems of such an institution, including 
the abolition of color segregation, the admission in war- 
time of the Niseis, etc. And all the chapters are in- 
tegrated with the chronicle of the fifteen years. This 
reviewer does not believe that any advocate of a gen- 
uine well-rounded education need make any marked 
reservations in agreeing with Dr. Decker’s over-all poli- 
cies. And certainly these policies are rendered not 
less attractive by the fact that their attempted execution 
is described by the spouse of the university president, 
who shared with him the same philosophy, the same 
interests, struggles, joys, hobbies, indeed, the same 
careers, the same love and life. 


E. F. McFarland, 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


* %* * 


Hero’s Walk 
Apr. 19, 1954. 169p. $0.35. 


Neil Harrison worked as aide to the American delegate 
to Inter-Cos, successor to the U.N., and was busily 
engaged in the power politics aimed at ousting Dr. 
Werner, the Chairman of Inter-Cos, whose ambition 
was to mould all Earth under his command for the 
exploration and domination of space. And then came 
strange garbled radio messages from outer space warn- 
ing Earth not to proceed beyond Mars. When Werner 
disregarded these messages, Earth was bombed and, 
after all offensive and defensive measures failed, Wer- 
ner was ousted and the new chairman initiated a policy 
of peaceful co-operation. The story is told by Neil 
as he walks through the bombing in search of his 
fiancée; it is creditably done and suitable for adult 
readers. 


Crane, Robert 
Ballantine Books. 


* 


Sneckley, Robert Untouched by Human Hands 
Ballantine Books. Apr. 19, 1954. 169p. $0.35. 


This is a first collection of the short stories of a new 
science fiction writer, all of which have been published 
previously in science-fiction magazines. Thirteen stories, 
all differing from the usual run-of-mill science fiction, 
demonstrate the author’s command of imagination and 
his ability to transmit it to his readers. Because of in- 
cidents in some of the stories the book is suitable only 
for adults. 
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